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APOSTASY, ITS CAUSE AND ITS CURE. 


From time immemorial the Jews have been charged with | 


being a stubborn, stiff-necked, unbelieving race; throughout 
Christendom and throughout Crescentdom this is held an un- 
deniable truth ; and, indeed, so it is—we are a “stubborn, stiff- 
necked, unbelieving race;” our holy Bible teems with instances 
thereof; our historians abundantly testify thereto, and ourselves 
deny it not. 

Whence comes this malady of the mind, so peculiar to our 
race? Why, out of so many millions of human beings who are 
ranged beneath the banners of Monotheism, stands the Jew alone 
pre-eminent on the pinnacle of scepticism? Whatever be the 
cause or causes which the philosophic mind might adduce in 
explanation of this singularity in the Jewish character, one fact 
must on no account be overlooked, as it in a great measure tends 
to extenuate, if it does not altogether palliate, that national defect 
which made a Pascal, somewhat strangely, magnify it into the 
opposite extreme. Our great Mendelssohn, whose memory must 
be, and is, near and dear to every high-minded Israelite, reminds 
us that the Jew is nowhere commanded to believe.? With him, 
then, it is not, as with the Mahometan and Christian, a part and 
parcel of his daily education—his youthful mind is not, like 
the Chinese’s foot, cramped within a certain limit, which, setting 
nature at defiance, moulds beauty into deformity. 

The founder of the Nazarines says, ‘ Believe, and thou art 
 gafe; disbelieve, and thou art lost;’* and millions of human 
beings tremblingly obey. From his earliest infancy the Christian 
child sucks belief from his mother’s breast; his mind becomes 
schooled and tutored to a certain track, until use becoming second 
nature, it bends as pliantly to the prescribed doctrines as do the 
leaves to the light, or the rainbow to the ground. ‘* Believe,” 
says Mohammed, “and it is well;* disbelieve, and dread my 


‘ “ Unbelievers are the most credulous of persons; they will believe the 
miracles of Vespasian, and not those of Moses. ’"— The Miscellaneous Writings 
of Pascal, From the French edition of Faugére. By George Pearce, Esq:, 

. 234. 

4 2 “ There is not amongst all the precepts and tenets of the Mosaic law a 
single one which says, ‘ Thou shalt believe this,’ or ‘Thou shalt not believe 
it;’ but they all say, ‘Thou shalt do,’ or ‘Thou shalt forbear.’ There faith 
is not commanded, but what gets to it by the road of conviction. All the 
commandments of the Mosaic law are addressed to the will of man, and to 
his acting faculty. Nay, the word in the original language which they are 
wont to translate ‘to believe’ in most cases, properly means ‘to trust in,’ 
‘to rely on,’ ‘to have full confidence in what is promised, or caused to be 
expected,’ ‘Abraham trusted in the Lord, and it was counted to him for 
piety’ (Gen. xv.6). ‘The Israelites saw and had confidence in the Lord, 
and in his servant Moses’ (Exod. xiv.31). Wherever the question is of 
eternal self-evident truth, there is nothing said of believing, but understanding, 
and knowing. . . . In no place is it said, ‘ Believe, O Israel, and thou shalt 
be blessed; forbear doubting, O Israel, or this or that punishment shall 
betide thee.’ ”—Mendelssohn’s Jerusalem. Translated by M. Samuel, London, 
1838, vol. ii. p. 107. 

3“ And he said unto them, Go ye into all the world, and preach the 
to every creature. He that believeth and is baptized shali be saved; 
t he that believeth not shall be damned.”—AMark xvi. 15, 16, 


4 “ Verily, those who disbelieve our signs we will surely cast to be broiled 
in hell fire; so often as their skins shall be well burned we will give them 


other skins in exchange, that they may taste the sharpest torments; for 


_ Saladin’s place—he who now for Mohammed fights might with 


egress, but like the simple fly within the Dion@a m 


vengeance ;” and hundreds of millions bow obediently to the hero's 
mandate. Mohammed sleeps the sleep of death—but his doc- 
trines live ; it no longer requires the reeking scimitar to impress 
belief upon a reluctant mind. The Circassian mother exclaims, 
“ There is but one God!” and the infant Mussulman responds, 
‘* And Mohammed is his prophet.” It matters not whether the 
hill went to Mohammed, or 1 et to the hill,® the faith is 
the same; once fixed and daguerotyped upon the infant mind, it 
cannot again be utterly effaced ; from infancy to manhood it 
with his growth, as naturally as does the hair on his head or the 
nails on his fingers, and if through whim or accident a portion 


_ thereof be lopped off, a fac-simile rises in its place: there it is, 


and there it remains. Is the impression made upon the brain of 
a Saladin or upon a Cour de Leon’s active mind, the effect is the 


same; the one fights for the banners of the crescent, the other for 
_ those of the cross, Had some guardian angel changed the infants 


at their birth—put Saladin in Richard’s cot, and Richard in 


equal zeal have kissed the cross. “Ye 
The Jew, too, receives his early more through 
inheritance than conviction; he, too, “ believes that he believes ;” 
within his breast, also, credulity sometimes finds a ready admis- 
sion, and where once thoroughly domiciled it cannot again find 
uscipula, must 
remain a dead weight in place of sweetness and honey.° But Ais 
faith is not the result of fear; the dreaded picture of a Gehenim 
is not held up to him to compel belief; he knows of no purgatory 
for scepticism, no Tartarus for incredulity—at least, the philo- 
sophic Moses never told him of any. Hence, he dares to doubt 
where his fellow man fears to think, he dares to deny where his 
fellow man trembles to investigate ; what with him is merely a mea- 
sure more or less of milk and honey, with the Mohammedan is 
more than annihilation.? He can perfectly well understand the 
practicability of the sentence, ‘ If thy right eye offend thee, pluck 
it out, and cast it from thee.” He can easily comprehend and 
believe how a Zeno could bite his own tongue off, and spit it into 
the tyrant’s face. He can freely conceive the heroism of poor 


God is mighty and wise.”—Al Koran, chapter fourth, entitled Woman. 
George Sale’s version, p. 65. 


* “ Mohammed made the people believe that he would call a hill to him, ; . | 


and from the top of it offer up his prayers for the observers of his law. The 
people assembled; Mohammed calied the hill to come to bim again and 
again ; and when the hill stood still he was never a whit abasned, but said, 
‘ If the hill will not come to Mohammed, Mohammed will go to the hill.’ "—- 
Bacon's Essays, Of Boldness. Chambers’ edition. 

® It is to be observed (though it may somewhat spoil the proper appli- 
cation of my simile), that it is supposed that the flies this plant (Venus’s 
fly-trap) catches are useful in nourishing it, though not absolutely necessary 
to its support. Vide Loudon’s Companion to the Flower Garden, p. 85. 

7 An idea of what a Mohammedan dreads in a future-state punishment 
may be formed from what his notions are of the lightest punishment. “The 
degrees of these pains will also vary according to the crimes of the sufferer, 
and the apartment he is condemned to; and that he who is punished the 


most lightly of all will be shod with shoes of Gre, the very fervour of which | 


will cause his skull to boil like a cauldron.” — Discourse the 


Koran. By George Sale, p. ?1. 


* « and therefore Zeno, that he might not be compelled by the tortures a | 
of his body to betray against his will the secrets entrusted to his breast, bit “hit 
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Saul, who would rather fall on his own sword and die the death of 
a hero, than fall and be mocked by the hands of the Philistines ; 
but he knows, by experience, of no process, natural or artificial— 
he knows of no plan—plain or intrieate—whereby to instil a belief 
into his heart which is inconceivable to his understanding ; he is, 
in fact, a living prototype of what Thomas (called Didymus) was 
‘of yore—he must see before he believes (John xx. 25), he must 
understand before he concedes. It is then plain, from the above, 
that the mind of the Jew is not trained to implicit credulity, and, 
as a natural consequence, it tends to the negative quality of 
incredulity. 

But if there is one thing more than another upon which the 
Jew displays the magnitude of his scepticism, it is upon that being, 
that thing which we call “ apostate.” By that term he under- 
stands not the mere dissenter or nonconformist of the religion of 
his forefathers, but the very renegade, the abject, crawling, despic- 
able wretch, the very Judas who betrays his master for thirty 
pieces of silver. No reasoning, no argument nor philosophy, can 
convince a thorough-bred Jew that it is possible for an Israelite 
to become a sincere convert to a foreign creed ; hence comes that 
intense, that bitter and unfathomable abhorrence and contempt, 
with which an Israelite views an apostate, for with him apostasy 
and hypocrisy are synonymous terms. Now, at the risk of fall- 
ing somewhat in the estimation of the Jewish public, I venture to 
assert that I share not in the intensity of that feeling. I have 
charity enough to believe it possible, though not very probable, 
that there may be one or more in a generation who may be sincere 
in his newly-acquired faith, and who, like a foreign graft, may 
produce good fruit of his own kind upon a strange stock. 

Can we with a pitying eye view the wretched hypochondriac 
upon a bed of down, screaming beneath the fancied torments of 
melting fire, and not for a moment doubt his sincerity ? Can we 
view the maniac’s giddy strut within his madhouse cell, as he feels 
and proclaims himself Morocco’s great emperor, without for a 
moment doubting his sincerity ? and shall we be less charitable to 
this maniac of theology, this hypocondriac of Judaism? And 
supposing this poor wretch is really the victim of a diseased 
brain, are we justified in the sight of God to pour out our bitter 
spleen upon this child of Satan? Ought we not rather to en- 
deavour with all our might to dispossess the demon swine, than 
drive them all mercilessly into the sea? 

When the Asiatic shalors approaches our shores, is it not the 
duty of the trusty ruler to adopt every precautionary measure to 
counteract the ravages of the dreaded scourge? What are our 
precautionary measures to counteract the influence of that black 
death which environs us as completely as do the waters the isles 
of the sea? ‘ Tell me the disease,” exclaims one, ‘and I will 
give you the remedy.” ‘“ The knowledge of the disease is half 
its cure.”’ We know the disease, it eats into the core as rust into 
iron ; we must know also the very cause and origin thereof. It is 
comprised under three distinct heads, IGNoRANCE, Poverty, and 
Genius. 

Ignorance, the parent of folly, slays its victim the quickest and 
surest ; the match is lighted, the flash appears, and before the 
sound is heard the ball is off—the victim slain. 

Poverty, that dread disease which tortures ere it slays, which 
** kills by inches,” and twines and coils itself round its victim, 
now relapsing and now compressing its slimy serpentine body, 
now piercing the body, now the mind, here penetrating within a 
grain of the heart, there within a very live of the soul—poverty, 
which in the world’s eye can reduce a giant toa pigmy, poverty 
can also convert a human being iuto an apostate. 

Neglected Genius.~-O how my heart bleeds to think that this 
and cause of apostasy! It is a false, flattering, 
and deceitful opinion, that none but illiterate, ignorant, and despic- 
able cheracters leave the pale of Judaism. Let us boldly look 


— 


off his tongue, and spit itin the tyrant’s (Nero’s) face.” —Plutarch's Morals, 
lity or Talkativences, vol, iv. p. 262. 
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truth in the face, and the fallacy of such an opinion will glar- 
ingly appear. Is Dr. August Neander, the author of the “ Apo- 
stolical and Ecclesiastical History,” an illiterate Jew? Is the 
daughter of the great Mendelssohn, and wife of Friedrieh Schlegel, 
an illiterate Jewess? Ie Dr. Emanuel Veith, Domprediger of 
St. Stephen’s, Vienna, an ignorant Jew?9 Even the missionary 
Wolf cannot, with justice, be called an ignoramus; nay, by a 
stretch of charity, we may even allow hm a touch of dignity, as 
may be perceived in a short correspondence between him and 
Lady Hester Stanhope.!® ‘ There is no genius among the Jews,” 
exclaims the enemy of our race; and the patriotic Jew, indig- 
nantly repelling the charge, enumerates a long list of glorious and 
illustrious names. Does the glow of enthusiasm still rest upon 
his cheek when he has to conclude with, ** All these are of Jewish 
parents ;” or, “ All these were born Jews?” Now would I ask 
the lover of truth, why not conclude with, “ All these are Jews ?” 
The answer, though unpalatable, is nevertheless truth; “ They 
are of us, but not wrth us.” | 

Tell me not of the Marshals Soult and Massena, of Rossini, 
of Meyerbeer and Mendelssohn the younger ; tell me not of Pasta 
and Grisi, of Valentin and Neander, of Bendman and Halevi, of 
Berne and Veith; they are what they are, not what we made them. 
Shew me the list of illustrious names, of struggling geniuses, who 
have been raised from the dust and placed on the pedestal of fame 
and fortune through our patronage. Shew me the Rachel, as she 
stands, the majestic queen of tragedy, amidst a shower of bouquets, 
herself the fairest flower of them all; point your finger at her, 
and say, ‘* This heavenly creature we snatched from poverty and 
rags, from a street mendicant we made her the world’s darling.” 
Shew me the voluminous works of Block, and say, “ These splen- 
did vqlumes were brought to the press through our munzficence.”"! 
Look at that splendid piece of art, * Jeremiah’s lament over Jeru- 
salem,” and say, “ God’s sun would never have shone on this 
glorious piece but for our encouragement.’ But you can say no 
such thing ; left to our patronage a Bendman could not even have 
aspired to the death of a Correggio.'? 


It is a mistaken doctrine, that inspiration belongs exclusively 


® For a further list of learned apostates, I refer the reader to ‘‘ Narrative 
of the Mission of Dr. Wolf to Bokhara,” 1845. 

0 “In the year 1823 I travelled with Captain the Honourable John Cardoe, 
now Lord Howden, from Jerusalem to Saida; from which latter piace, it 
being nearer to Lady Hester’s residence, | forwarded to Miss Williams a letter 
from her sister, Mrs, David, which had been entrusted to me by that lady, 
and to which I added a note from myself, saying that I should be glad to for- 
ward her answer to her sister at Malta. One hour after, a letter arrived from 
Lady Hester herself, the contents of which were as follow:— 

“*To Dr. Wolf,—I am surprised that an apostate should dare to thrust 
himself into notice in my family, Had you been a learned Jew, you would 
never have abandoned a religion rich ia itself, although defective, to embrace 
the shadow ofone. Light travels faster than sound; therefore the Supreme 
Being could never have allowed his creatures to be left in utter darkness 


until paid and speculating wanderers deem it proper to raise their venal 
voice to enlighten them.’ 


“Dr. Wolf immediately returned the following answer:— 

““* To the Lady Hester Stanhope. Saida, June, 1823. Madam,—lI have 
just received a letter which bears your ladyship’s signature, but I doubt its 
being genuine, as | never wrote to your ladyship, nor did 1 mention your 
name in my letter to Miss Williams. With regard to my views and pursuits, 
they give me perfect tranquillity and happiness, and they must be quite im-_ 
material to your ladyship. Your humble servant, Joseph Wolf.’ ”»—Atheneum, 
No. 969, May 23, 1846. . 

The “Ichthyology” of Marcus Eliezer Block, a beautiful monument of 
Jewish learning and genius (though never, as yet, seen by myself ), is, lam 
told by the Christian biographer, ‘a splendid national work, published at the 
expense of the wealthiest prince of Germany.” ey. J 

* “ The celebrated Correggio had so seldom been rewarded during his 
life, that the paltry payment of ten pistoles of German coin, and which he 
was obliged to travel as tar as Parma to receive, created in his mind a joy 80 
excessive that it caused his death. . . . The payment was made to him in 
quadrimi, a species of copper coin. The joy which the mind of Correggio 
felt in being the bearer of so large a quantity of money to his wife prevented 
him from thinking either of the length of his journey or of the excessive 
heat of the day. He walked twelve miles with so much haste’and anxiety 
to reach home, that, immediately on his return, he was seized with a violent 
pleurisy, of which he died.”— Zimmerman on Solitude, vol.i. p: 29. °° 
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to theology. He who inspired Moses in divinity, inspired Newton 
in philosophy; and Michael Angelo was not less gifted in the 
fine arts, than was Balaam the son of Keor in prophecy. When 
once true genius finds a place in the human breast, it glows with 
a quenchless and incessant fire, inflamed and restless; the inspired 
man must fulfil his mission, there is for him no alternative; he 
must obey, though, like the prophet Jonah, he first goes to the 
bottom of the sea. 

Unobstructed, the verdant plant grows upright, and bends its 
fair leaves straight to the light ; obstruct the light from it, and it 
Will bend, and curve, and turn, and twine, and though the way be 
never so crooked, it will struggle on, for light it must have, or 
perish in the attempt. It is even thus with the poor Jewish 
genius, when all hopes of accomplishing his mission is withheld 
from his glowing bosom, through the want of that patronage 
which is his dué; when he has to struggle into life and fame 
through an inclement season of poverty—when he has to sit 
cradled up in a corner, with no congenial warmth but what he 
can blow with his own breath upon his benumbed fingers —with 
hopes long-deferred, neglected and abandoned, hunger-bitten and 
frost-bitten, alas! what can he do? Often, very often, he lives a 
moving sepulchre of his inspired genius, until God in his mercy 
takes him to himself; sometimes, and only sometimes, a gleam of 
hope darts across his giddy brow, could he but become a traitor to 
his God, only outwardly, his fetters might fall, his genius might 
speak, his soul (which, like the bush, is burning but not consumed) 
might find a wide scope to vent itself into fame and fortune. 
Poor worm! The temptation is too irresistible; he rises to fall, 
he becomes a god Dagon, though he falls broken on the thresh- 
hold before the ark of Israel ! 

And is there no true genius among us who is both of us and 
with us ? Heaven forbid that say No! There are at this moment 
with us both Mendelssohns and Aben Ezras, yes, and Maccabees 
too, could we but give ourselves the trouble to seek them out, and 
Hold out a helping hand to them. God never takes one Newton 
but he gives another; it rests with ourselves whether we place 
him on an observatory to view the stars, or in a store-house to 
measure the casks. Had this same Newton been born amongst 
us, it would have required all his philosophy to have saved him 
from the gravitation of poverty, distress, and persecution. If, 
then, the spark in the flint requires but the blow to bring it forth, 
ours is the fault if it remain dormant within, Let us for a moment 
suppose a modern Maimonides among us to-day; fancy you 
behold him in London, with his ** More Nebuchim” under his 
arm, soliciting the patronage of the “ merchant princes” of his 
race. How many subscribers would he have to record as the 
** natvons” of his immortal work? He might write them all in 
Roman letters ou his thumb-nail, and have room to spare. 

If, then, iynorance, poverty, and neglected genius, be the three 
grand causes of apostasy, let the ignorant be instructed, let the 
poverty-stricken be relieved, and let the true genius be appreciated 
and cherished. Those who neither directly nor indirectly contribute 
to any of these precautionary measures to counteract the influence 
of the Christian missionary have no right to exclaim against 
apostates or apostary. Herrz Ben PIincuas, 


CONSECRATION OF THE NEW SYNAGOGUE, 
CALLED THB 


“WEST LONDON SYNAGOGUE OF BRITISH JEWS.” 


THis solemn ceremony took Bt on Monday afternoon last, at the 
‘New Synagogue, situated in Margaret-street, Cavendish-square. The 
building comprises two ministers’ residences and the synagogue, with 
the requisite conveniences for the congregation. The synagogue is 
approached by a long and well-lighted passage; its form ts square, to 
suit the nature of the site. ‘The chief features of the architecture, 
dexi~ed in the Cinque Cento taste, consist of Ionic octagon columns, 
supporting the gallery, from whence rise ornamental octagon columns, 
supporting semicircular arches, surmounted by a bold cornice with 


enriched spandrels and trusses, forming the key-stones to the erches, 


 Faudel, Esq., and several 


which are twelve in number. Those facing the entrance are left with 
pendants, which are designed so as to form a part of the Ark, one of 
the principal features of the edifice. 


The approach to the Ark consists of elaborately inlaid 
circular steps and platform, on which rests a deeply-coloured seaghiola 
stylobate, or plinth, to st pk highly-coloured marble columns, which 
are arranged as wings, with triple columns on each side; the third 
one being placed behind, and seen recessed between the two front 
ones. Letween the wings are the lofty and enriched doors which 
open into the sanctuary. Above the doors is an appropriate Hebrew 
inscription, surmounted by an ornate and gilded entablatare, which 
supports the niche-head that forms the receptacle for the tablets of 
the law, which are embedded in palm-leaves that overshadow them. 


The reader's desk is furnished at the back with an elevated platform 
for the choristers, and with sittings for the wardens and the two 


ministers, 


The pulpit is ascended 7 a flight of steps on the left of the ark, 
and corresponds, in its colour and arrangements, with the warden’s 
pew, which is situated on the right. 


The general decorations of the walls and columns are light in coloar, 
the whole focus of which centres in the ark. The building has a per- 
fect yet subdued light introduced from above ; the sound of the voice 
is well heard, without effort, in every part of the building; and the 
ventilation appears to be good, as it was severely tested on the day 
(a sultry one) of the inauguration, without any inconvenience arising 
from the heat during its crowded state. 


This description of the building can convey but a general sketch 
of the design produced by Mr. Mocatta, the architect, and gives but 
an inadequate idea of the harmony of the proportion and colour which 
prevails throughout ; and those who visit the building will not fail to 
observe how the space has been employed to produce a result which 
has given general satisfaction, 


From the ceiling was suspended a silver lamp T=" ™ (continual 
light), which had been presented to the congregation by the late Ben- 
jamin Elkin, Esq. 

Before the 52n (ark) stood a beautiful bronze-work (candie- 
stick), made according to the description of the candlestick in the 
tabernacle, which bore the following inscription: “ Presented to this 
synagogue on the day of its consecration, the 5th of Tammuz, 5609 
(25th June, 1849), in honour of the memory of the late B. Elkin, Esq.” 
This magnificent candlestick was presented by Nathan Solomon, Esq, 


The ladies of the synagogue subscribed sixty pounds towards the 
velvet for the Sepharim (scrolls of the law), pulpit, and desk. The 
mantle was worked by Mrs. D. Q. Henriques and by Mrs. J. Brandeis. 
The candelabras for the ark were presented by J. L. Elkin and D. 
Q. Henriques, Esqrs., who also paid for the tesselated pavement. 


The synagogue contains 250 seats in the body, and 150 in the 
ladies’ gallery, exclusive of free-sittings. 


Among those ponoene we observed, besides the members of the 
synagogue, Jos. Brotherton, Esq., M.P., — Godwin, Esq., F.RS., 
Captain Naylor, Professor Donaldson, Rev. Mr. Barlow, Rev. I. Lyons, 
Rev. Dr. Davidson, Rev. Mr. Mould, William Bennet, Esq. M. Alex- 
andre, of Paris, T. Theodores, Esq., of Manchester, Dr. Brann, H. 

otleman of the city synagogues, as John 
i. — Carpenter, Esq., etc. 


The ceremony commenced at four o’clock, when the Rev. D. W. 
Marks (first minister) and the Rev. A. Loewy (second minister) 
entered the synagogue. ‘The former gentleman commenced— 

Let them make Me a sanctuary,and | will dwell among them.—Exod. xxv. 8. 
Then the choir— 


O Lord, I love the habitation of thy house, and the place of the residence 
of thy glory. 


In the greatness of thy benevolence, I enter thy house; in reverence of 
thee, | bow down towards thé temple of thy holiness. 


Then followed the wp, anda well-trained choir, led ‘ M. Hart, 
chaunted the illth Psalm, accompanied by the serapbine. ‘The 
first minister then read from I Chronicles xxix. 10—19. 


Then David blessed the Lord before all the congregation, and David said: 


Davis, Esq., Isaac Lyons, 


Blessed be thou, Lord God of Israel, our father, foe ever and ever. Thine, O 
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Lord, is the greatness, and the power, and the glory, and the victory, and the 
i nally for all shes fo in the sacha and the earth is thine; thine is the king- 
dom, O Lord, and thou art exalted Supreme above all. Both riches and honour 
come of thee, and though reignest over all: in thine hand is power and might ; 
in thine hand it is to make great, and to give strength unto all. Now, therefore, 
our God, we thank thee, and praise thy glorious name. But who am I, and what 
is my people, that we should be able to offer so willingly after this sort? for all 
things come of thee, and of thine own have we given thee. For we are strangers 
before thee, and sajourners, as were all our fathers: our days on the earth are as 
a shadow, and there is none abiding. O Lord our God, all this store that we 
have prepared to build thee an house for thine holy name cometh of thine hand, 
and is all thine own. I know also, my God, that thou triest the heart, and hast 
pleasure in uprightness: as for me, in the uprightness of mine heart I have wil- 
lingly offered ali these things: and now have I seen with joy thy people, which 
are present here, offer willingly unto thee. O Lord God of Abraham, Isaac, and 
of Israel, our fathers, keep this for ever in the imagination of the thoughts of the 
heart of thy people, and prepare their heart unto thee. 


A most imposing poi now took place. The o-»0 (scrolls of 
the law), richly robed, were brought into the synagogue, and a circuit 
was made round the mx. (desk), whilst the first part of Psalm xxiv. 
was harmoniously chaunted by the choir. The doors of the 927 (ark) 
were then opened, and the scrolls of the law placed therein, whilst the 
latter part of the Psalm, “ Make lofty your heads, O ye gates,” etc., 
was sung by the choir. The first minister then solemnly read from 
Solomon's prayer (1 Kings viii.25—31); after which Psalmc. was 
chaunted by the choir; and at itsconclusion the second minister read 
a prayer in Hebrew, of which the following is a translation :-— 


0 Lord God of Hosts—who art sanctified by those that draw near to 
thee, and who dost bless them that worship thee in every place where thy 
name is recorded—thou hast been our protection and our strength since the 
day that we became a congregation in Israel; and thy providence has in- 
fluenced us to seek our consolation in the communion of thy temple. 
Moreover, thou hast been pleased to bestow upon us the means for building 
this house; thou hast preserved us alive, and sustained us to witness to-day 
its consecration, and thou hast permitted us to bequeath to our descendants 
the goodly heritage of our fathers. Therefore, O Lord, do we rejoice in thy 
divine aid, and we enter thy gates with thanksgiving and thy courts with 
praise, to offer at thy throne the first-fruits of our lips. O gracious Lord! 
who knowest well the meditations and the petitions of our hearts, we 


beseech thee to turn to us in compassion and grace, and to incline thine ear 
whilst we invoke thy holy name. 


Almighty God, Great and Awful! look down, we implore thee, from thy 
exalted habitation, and deign to bless this synagogue which we have raised 
in order to worship thee with reverence and with perfect faith, and to 
meditate on the precepts of thy divine law. Remember us, O Lord, with 
the gracious favour which thou hast ever manifested to thy people, and visit 
us with thy salvation. Increase amongst us zeal for truth, love of virtue, 
humility of conduct, and works of charity and beneficence; and dispose us 
to feel the delight of uniting together in brotherly love to proclaim thy 
goodness inthe morning und thy faithfulness in the night, and to publish to 
the children of men thy mighty acts and the glorious majesty of thy king- 
dom. Be pleased, O Lord, to guide us in thy truth; cause us to seek in 
thy holy courts the perfection of our peace, and to find our heart’s joy in the 
spiritual blessings which thou hast treasured up for those that hope in Thee. 


Open to us the gates of thy mercy, and order our steps so that we maycome © 


here in the day of prosperity, to record thy transcendant goodness, and to 
glorify thee with praise; and so that hither we may flee in the season of 
adversity to pour out before thee our complaint. And, O heavenly Father, 
do thou give us shelter under the protection of thy countenance, send us thy 
help from the sanctuary, endue us with fortitude, and give repose to the 
sorrowing heart, and comfort and relief to the bruised spirit. May those 
who enter in affliction, depart exulting in thy salvation; and those who 


come in tears return in joy; for thou, O Lord, art our Redeemer and the 
source of our consolation. 


Merciful Parent! if we should deviate from the path of thy judgments, 
and wander in the way of darkness, have compassion upon us, we implore 
thee, and bring us back to thee with a penitent heart and a willing mind. 
Shed upon us the rays of thy light, and guide us with thy faithfulness, so 
that we may be conducted to thy holy habitation; and be then gracious 
unto us and answer us; blot out our transgressions, put away our iniquities, 


and restore unto us the joy of thy salvation; for verily, OQ God! thou art 
long-suffering and infinite in grace. 


Bless us, O Lord, when we come in, and bless us when we go out ; and 
teach us in thy sanctuary how to promote the glory of thy neme, even in 
our own dwellings, and how to bring union and peace to our hearths. Be 
pleased also, O gracious Father, to lengthen our days in happiness and our 
years in pleasantness, to satisfy our souls with the fulness of thy joy, and to 
confirm unto us the promise of thy holy prophet. Thou, O Lord, wilt 


vouchsafe to give us peace, since thou, O Lord, hast wrought for us all our 
works. Amen. 


The usual prayer for the Queen and the Royal Family having been 
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read by the Rey. D. W. Marks, he delivered an address, taking his 
text from 1 Chronicles xxviii. 20. 


“ And David said to Solomon his son, Be strong, and of good courage, and do 
it: Pre not, nor be dismayed: for the Lord God, even my God, shall be with 
thee; he will not fail thee, nor forsake thee, until thou hast finished all the work 


for.the service of the Lord.” 


After having briefly recorded the history of the success which had attended 
that synagogue from its origin, the reverend gentleman proceeded to state:—} 
The motives which had actuated the founders of that institution in establishing a 
synagogue differing in its ritual from its predecessors. 2ndly, The strictness with 
which the original purpose of the founders had been adhered to. Srdly, The 
principles on which the new synagogue was to be conducted, so as to render it a 
lasting monument of the Israelitish fervour and piety of its founders. 


The orator aptly compared the various phases in the development of an institu- 
tion with the progressive periods which mark the life of an individual, He 
added that the synagogue had happily passed through its years of infancy, and 
had survived those dangers which test the organic vigour of everything that enters 
on the path of life. The congregation had proved that it was endowed with a 
robust vitality; it had now advanced into the virile state, an epoch of existence 
during which the preservation of life itself was snbordinate to the preservation of 
houour, and to the acquisition of a good repnte for wisdom and beneficence, 


Reverting to the origin of the congregation, the reverend gentleman reminded 
his hearers of the sad state of neglect into which the worship of the synagogue 
had fallen during centuries of political and social sufferings to the Jews. Hence 
the necessity of an immediate and energetic effort to infuse life into those barren 
bones, by such reforms as would, without violating the spirit of Judaism, clothe 


the ritual of the synagogue with greater attractions than could at that time be 
said to exist. 


At the inauguration of the West London Synagogue of British Jews, in 1842, 
it had been declared that the institution was intended, “ not to weaken, but to 
strengthen our faith; not to trespass against, but to consolidate the great prin- 
ciples which our fathers tremblingly heard at Sinai.”’ On these principles might 
every reform be accounted for which had been adopted by that congregation; 
nothing had been abrogated that belonged to the essentials of the Jewish religion, 


nor had anything been admitted that had not for its origin the spirit of the Mosaie 
law, and for its end the glory of the God of Isruc'. 


The synagogue whose consecration they were this day celebrating, would not 
forsake the principles whose soundness they had now tested by seven years’ expe- 
rience amid many a trial. There was no reason for them to find fault with the 
congregants of other synagogues for preferring other modes of worship; but the 
West London Synagogue, it seemed certain, would best fulfil its mission by 
undeviatingly adhering to those reforms on which the founders of the congrega- 
tion had taken their stand, in times and under circumstances of considerable 
anxiety. With the synagogues of a different ritual the West London Congrega- 
tion earnestly wished to live in the bonds of peace and brotherhood. Let peace 
by all means be consolidated, concluded the reverend gentleman, on the broad 
teachings of Moses and the prophets, in which we all agree. The things which 
now divide us are not of the Bible, but human ordinances of a comparatively 
modern growth, introduced subsequently to what all Jews consider the close of 
the Scripture canon, and the cessation of inspired prophecy. If, with regard to 
these external forms, differences of opinion must prevail, let us agree to differ; 
but let us be brothers still, and extend to each other that freedom of thought, that 
liberty of conscience, which we are now demanding with such unanimity from 
the legislature of our beloved country. United together, as we are, by all that is 
tssential to Judaism, we can suffer the small chasm that may for a season divide 
our opinions on religious forms to remain; and if we all strive to narrow that 
division, by applying ourselves to the study of God’s word, to the promotion of 
education, and to the practice of mutual kindness, charity, toleration, and brotherly 
love, we may rest assured that each year will mark our nearer approach towards 


each other, even in matters of ritual worship, until every difference shall be merged 
in one common bond of union. 


Psalm cl. having next been chaunted by the choir, mm nen (the 
afternoon service) was read by the second minister, and the service 
concluded with 22 (Hymn of the Thirteen Creeds), and wp. 


A list of donations, amounting to £700 was then read by Fred. D. 


Goldsmid, Esq., the treasurer, among which was £100 by the Baron 
de Goldsmid. | 


The discourse was judiciously termed in the programme, an 
‘*address,’’ and not a sermon, it having been more an historical sketch 
of the past, and a manifesto of the policy to be observed in future, 
than a religious discourse. The language and the delivery were unex- 
ceptionable ; but whether the lengthy and elaborate narration of the 
unhappy contentions and disputes was befitting the solemn ceremony 
of consecration, or whether a passing allusion to that melancholy 
chasm within might not have been sufficient (particularly at the pre- 
sent juncture, when we have to fight the battle inst so maby 
opponents without), whilst the greater part of the discourse could 
have been devoted to a sound religious exhortation, we leave those 
who are interested in the common welfare of the Jews to decide. 
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The address will no doubt be published, and we shall then have an 
opportunity of entering more into the particulars thereof. 


Our daily contemporaries, the Times, Daily News, Morning Herald, 
and Standard, of Tuesday last, contain very lengthy, and, we are 


gratified to perceive, very favourable accounts of the above consecra- 
tion. 


Before we dismiss this report, we must not omit to notice the 
elegance and taste displayed in the fitting-up of this synagogue, and 
the decorum which throughout the service. And although a 
great improvement has taken place within the last few years in the 
service of other metropolitan and provincial synagogues in this country, 
it must be admitted, as was remarked by the Rev. D. W. Marks, in 
his address, that such was mainly attributable to the noble example 
set by the proscribed syn e. As to the service itself, and the 
introduction of the choir, we have the same objection to it as to that 
of the other German synagogues, because the congregation do not join 
it, and the service therefore lacks that life and vigour which is infused 
into it by the congregational choir of the Sephardim Synagogue in 
Bevis Marks. There is too much monotony and tameness in a service 
where the congregation quietly looks up toa hired choir. A set of 
melodies should be introduced and made familiar to the congregation 
at large, and rich and poor, old and young, should join with one voice 
to render thanksgiving unto God. Nor are the modern melodies and 
tunes at all calculated to inspire one with that thrilling devotion which 
the ancient ones of the Sephardim are capable of producing. 


In the evening a dinner took place at the Thatched House Tavern, 
to which the wardens invited the Council of Founders. After the 
usual loyal toasts, the health of the Rev. Ministers was given, then 
that of the Honorary Officers, and that of the Baron de Goldsmid. 
David Mocatta, Esq., the architect, T. Theodores, Esq., of Man- 
chester, and several other gentlemen were invited by the wardens. 
The latter gentleman’s health was proposed, and received with much 
applause. The dinner was provided by Willis, under the superintend- 
ance of Mr. J. Dias. The company did not separate till midnight. 


bad 


EXAMINATION OF THE JEWS’ FREE SCHOOL, | 
| BELL LANE. 


On Sunday last the annual public examination of the pupils of 


the above school took place in the school-room under the super- 
intendence of the Rev. the Chief Rabbi. The President, Sir 
Anthony de Rothschild, Bart., in the Chair. 

Among the company present, we noticed the Rev. Israel Levy, 
Rev. Aaron Levy, Rev. David Meldola, Rev. Abraham Haliva, 
Rev. Abraham Belais, Rev. Simon Ascher, Rev. Israel Levy, 
Rev. Joseph Rintel, Alderman Salomons, Dr. Van Oven, 
S. L. de Symons, Lewis Jacobs, Joshua Alexander, Samuel 
Moses, Walter Josephs, Joseph Josephs, S. Joseph, Aaron Joseph, 
Juda Hart, Alfred Davis, I. M. Johnson, H. Faudel, Reuben 
Salomons, Moses Emanuel and Abraham Meyer, Frederick 
Hart, M. Jacobs, Aaron Cohen, S. Weyl, Esqrs., etc. 

Among the ladies we noticed, the Baroness N. M. de Rothschild, 
Mrs. Micholls, Mrs, and Miss Meyer, Mrs. Josephs, etc. 

The attendance, however, we regret to state was not as numerous 
as on former occasions, and not as large as the sacred cause of 
the education of the poor would warrant us to expect, on so 
important an occasion. 

A piece of vocal music having been ‘performed by the pupils, 
the examination proceeded, as nearly as possible, according to the 
following programme. 

Boys’ School. 

Lowest Division, 4th Class.—Hebrew Reading; examined by Master Emanuel; 
English Reading; by Mr. Sayer. 

Central Division, 3rd class.—Translation of Pentateuch (28 Chapters of Gene- 
sis).—4th Class.—Translation of Pentateuch (Genesis, Exodus, and half Levi- 
ticus); Translation of eighty pages of prayer book; by Mr. Davis.—4th Class,— 
English Reading and General Questions; by Mr. Howe. 

Highest Division, lst Class.—Translation of Pentateuch Genesis and half 
Exodus) Elements of Hebrew Grammar; Biblical History.—2nd Class Transla- 
tion of Bible, from Joshua to 1st Samuel; One hundred Psalms (twenty from 
English into Hebrew); Isaiah; Twenty-four chapters of Proverbs; Parsing; 
Rashi; by Mr. Myers. 

Ist Class.—English History; Natural History; Geography ; 2nd Class.— 
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the result most gratifying, and if properly matured and carried 


Roman and Grecian History; Sacred and Profane Geography; Natural Philo- 
sophy and Physical Sciences; Algebra (Simple Equations); Arithmetic, as 
far as Tare and Tret, by Fractions; Grammar; by Mr. 


Giels’ School. 
7th Class.—Translation of Creeds and Grace; English Reading and Tables; 


by Miss Moss. 


8th Class.—Translation of Prayers; English Reading; Geography; History; 


Domestic Economy; Mental Arithmetic; by Miss Barnett, 


The examination having been concluded and the distribution of 


prizes taken place, the Rev. Dr. Adler delivered an address. 


He commenced with expressing the gratification he felt at the 


result of the day’s examination, and the deep impression it bad 
made on him, and could not fail to make on the minds of the — 
audience. Although the period since the new system and the 


whole mechanism attending it, had been introduced, was too short 


to develop its utility; although the time was too brief to afford a 


right judgment on its merits ; yet, after having submitted the 
working of the new system to the test of examination, he found 


out, would no doubt show still more noble fruits. We owe this 
success (said the Rev. Doctor), to the Jewish public at large, and 
to you in particular, especially to that Lady (the Baroness de 
Rothschild), whose munificence to this institution was undiminished 
if not increasing. Also to the officers and committee, who devoted 
time and labour, and who often sacrificed their few hours of 
leisure after the toil of the day, and resigned many comforts, all 
for the benefit of the pupils of this charitable institution. 
The Rev. Dr. then impressively exhorted the parents not to 
keep their children away from school; and entreated them to send 
them regularly. He reminded them that children are like plants 
which if neglected grow crooked, lie decaying, and wither, whilst 
they may bear the best fruit if properly nursed. The Rev. Dr. 
reminded them that an hour lost can never be recovered, and 
particularly admonished them to send their children to the Sabbath 
devotion. He directed their attention to the effect which the life 
of a schoolboy has upon after-life, and warned them 
wrangling and fighting, but that 
in the attainment of knowledge. The Rev. Dr. concluded by 
exhorting the public to support the’ institution to the utmost of 
their power. 

Dr. Van Oven also expressed his high gratification at the 
result of the examination, and he trusted that the school would 
in time be a model for similar establishments. After a 
high eulogium on the President, whose zeal and devotion to the 
cause were unremitting, he proposed a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman, Sir Anthony de Rothschild. 

Sir Anthony de Rothschild returned thanks, and after mentioning 
the services rendered to the establishment by the Ladies’ Com- 
mittee and Mrs. Micholls in particular, proposed the thanks of 
the meeting to the Rev. Chief Rabbi. : 

The Rev. Dr. returned thanks. The Chairman next 
thanks to the Treasurer, Mr. S. L. Symons returned thanks and 


earnestly appealed to the public for support, pecuniary support, 
for the institution, which it stood most in need of. 


A piece of vocal music and the Yigdol concluded the Pp 
of the day. The crowded state of our columns to-day com 
us to defer our own remarks on this examination to a future 
occasion.. 


STUDIES OF THE HISTORY OF LITERATURE IN THE 
OXFORD LIBRARY. 
To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 
(Continued from p. 596.) 
Tue author cites many names; and besides the well-known names — 
of Saadia Gaon, Jehuda Chijug, Jonah Ben Ganach, Menachem 
Ben Seruck, Donash Ben Labrat, Samuel Hanagid,” Rashi 


'* Respecting all these authors, compare my “ Literatur-historische Mit-— 
Stuttgardt, 1844, and my appendix thereto in the 
of the ent, 1847, p- 635, etc. 


shodld vie with each other” 
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(Salomon Itzchaki), and Kimcehi,’* he mentions several who are 
but little known, and others who are not known at all. The 
books of some of the authors quoted are not named. We will 
give them in alphabetical order. Most of them belong to France, 
but a few of them are perhaps Germans. That our author men- 
tions neither the Lexicon of Menachem Ben Shelomo,'5 nor that 
of Rabbi Schimsclhion,'® certainly struck me, and proves how rare 
those works must have been. 

The following are the names of the authors :-— 

1. Abraham Ben Chaim D7728). He is mentioned 
occasionally, and appears to have been a contemporary of our 
author’s.'7 

2. Rabbi Itza, of Sarnegow (3133701 TW). Entirely 
unknown ; even the town whence he came 313390 (Sarnegow ), we 
are not at present prepared to identify. Our author heard of him 
through a Hebrew Etymology from the Russian, which is very 
interesting, if it has no further literary value, and which, perhaps, 
is the first time that the Russian is mentioned in Hebrew litera- 
ture. The passage itself we have given among the specimens.’ 


3. Belangini (9999993). The very sound of this name is strange. 

4. Beruchia Hanakdan (7937 393). This is the celebrated 

Hebrew fabulist, the Jewish La giver whose collection of 
( 


fables, under the title of pYSyw ‘Sua (Parables of Foxes), is 
justly esteemed (compare our sketch of the same in the Archives 


- Israélites, 1848). This collection was translated into Latin. The 


name of the book, however, our author does not mention. This 
writer is occasionally quoted by the French authors, as, for 
instance, in the “Commentary on the Pentateuch,” which appeared 


under the name of NIDDIN 

5. R. Jacob (3p 4). This is the celebrated French Tal- 
mudist, who is known by the name of Rabenu Jam to all 
Talmudists. Our author does not mention the name of the 
work, but it is that which is known by the title MMyIIN ( Decisions),”° 


He appears also to have seen the ‘2m 15D by Joseph Kimchi. He quotes 
a passage therefrom which is not found in David Kimchi (compare further 
below ). 

'S A specimen of this lexicon, which is called jm. jax (The Proof-stone), 
and is found in the Munich Library, | have givenin my brochure + Sy yayp. 

’ Specimens thereof are given by Geiger in the last volume of his Zeit- 
schrift (periodical). In the Bodleian Library (Oppenheim Collection, No. 317 
inthe latter, and 627 in the former enumeration) exists a commentary on 
Treatise Aboth (Ethics of the Fathers) by Rabbi Jacob Ben Schimschon, but 
we do not know whether this was the son of the former. To this com- 
mentary I shall recur on another occasion. 

About the Jewish name (Chaim) it may here be observed, that 
although it is a Hebrew word, and never occurs as a proper name among the 
Talmudists, it was very rare among the Spanish Jews. With the French and 
German Jews, however, it occurs frequently. It is remarkable that the 
Spanish name Zaim, which is pronounced like the Hebrew Chaim, is more 
frequent in Spain among Christians than among Jews. 

'* The name x¥x itself is an abbreviation of pny (Jitzehak), which in 
modern times changed among the Jews to pyr, and in Poland to xxx. 

Also author 6f the Abridgment of the myn Mmoy>x ( Religion and Know- 
ledge), by Siaiia Gaon. In the Bodleian Library (Oppenheim Collection, 
No. 599, latter enumeration) it exis*s defective. The work is found in the 
Paris Library ; and in the Literaturblatt of the Orient (1848, No. 35) | have 
given a specimen thereof. 

* To many a reader, perhaps, a few observations on the word my x27 may 
not be unwelcome, particularly as this word, in a passage of the Talmud, 
becomes important for the history of the accents, and as Buxtorff, in his 
great Rabbinical Lexicon, has not treated this word thoroughly. The word 
y > siguifies, as it is known, “to kneel;’’ from which is derived the Tal- 
mudical signification of the word in a physical and spiritual sense, “ to give 
the result,” “to decide;”’ as, for instance, -wSwn the 
third verse then comes, and decides between them” (‘Treatise R. Ishmael). 
Again, “and he is bound to give in a zephach, or span” 
(Baba Bathra,v.11). Again, 133 Sy yoon “and he found 
a verse deciding thereon” (Jalkut, Ezekiel, p.72,D). Of the same verb 
there are two forms of nouns used, yxon and mynon “the result,” “the 
decision,” to which belongs the well-known passage, ond PR wD 
“ In two verses in Scripture the accentuation is not decided.” Professor 
Hupfeld, of Halle, did not understand the sense of this passage, although 
he undertook to write on the history of the accents. Also (Jerushalmi, 
Sabbath, fol. roy yoan w om “if not, the money decides.” The 
term is also used to signify ‘‘ decision” generally. 


in which he appears as arbitrator in the grammatic-exegetical 
disputes between Menachem Ben Seruk and Donash Ben Labrat. 
This most rare and remarkable work exists in the Bodleian 
Library (Oppenheim Collection, No. 26 in the latest enumiera- 
tion). All the passages which our author quotes under the uame 
of Rabbi Jacob we have found in this book, and for the present 
we shall give some specimen thereof in the notes at foot, 

6. R. Joseph Kara (SP OY). A very eminent French 
Talmudist and exegist, whose Commentary on Job” is also in 
the Bodleian Library (No. 149), and of whose works the Paris 
Library p@ssesses several, (Compare, on the same author, our 
literary-historical notiee in “ Zion,” ii. p 102, nove.) } 

7. Rabbi Isaac, the Proselyte (2M PMS ). Not much 
known. He is only once mentioned by our author (compare the 
passage in the specimen). — | 

8. Moses Rosi. This name I have only found quoted once, 
I have met with it also in a MS. at Munich. I have mentioned 
this in my 

9, Moses Ben Jom Tob?! (4 who was the teacher 
of our author. He often only says “MY td (my teacher, may 
he live !), without mentioning his name. Particulars of this man 
are not known. | 

10. This ‘is the well-known lexicographer, 
who liked none but Kimchi, and who is mentioned by Joseph 
Kimchi in his }}0317 “BD. His work was, several years ago, 
published at Presburg, by S. Stern, from the Vienna MS.” The 
Bodleian Library possesses several copies of it, one of which is 
defective in the beginning.®* 


11. Samuel Nakdan Compare Zunz’s work on 
history and literature. 

Our author, in his lexicon, has given all the significations sys- 
tematically, and occasionally explained many passages in the 
Bible, now and then illustrated by a French proverb.*4 These 
occasional interpretations of Biblical passages constitute the prin- 
cipal value of Hebrew lexicons, since most of them are more 
devoted to the exegesis than to the language; and in this respect 
our author has made his work very useful. In the grammatical 
analysation of single words he is sometimes very prolix; he men- 
tions the views of all literati, and decides between authors in 
dispute. Considering also these analysations, which constitute 
another merit of Hebrew lexicons, the work of our author has 
considerable merit. It is interesting to perceive how he managed 
to explain the grammatical forms, For synonyme (called, by the 
Jews, DYD79) Nyse’) nothing has been done in this work ; none, 
however, of the Hebrew lexicons have rendered any information 
in that branch. Occasionally we meet something of it in Kimchi. 
The greatest contribution to Hebrew synonymes was rendered by 
Maimonides in the first fifty chapters of the first volume of 


the More Nebuchim.’’ 25 


For etymology,*° in the proper sense of the word (compare 
further down), nothing is done in the book of our author. We 
must remark, however, that the most modern lexicographers have 


*! Our author meiitions him (p. 13) in the following words:— 


“And my teacher, Rabbi Moses, the son of the sage Rabbi Jom Tob, says,” etc- 

* Compare my critical notice of this work in the Literaturblatt of the 
Orient, 1844, Nos. 32 and 33. 

*9 I have inspected all these MSS. No. 361 is well written, without men- 
tioning the year or the copyist; it is the most elegant. No. 625, folio, is 
the oldest, but the commencement is wanting. No. 630 is on paper, ina 
very modern handwriting. Of the grammatical poem by Salomo Ben Gabirol 
there is, in both copies, no more found than in the Vienna one, from which, 
many years ago, I have given extracts in my work entitled ** Ehrensiulen.” 

** Many Jewish authors have used, as we find, the vulgar proverbs. In 
the Literaturblatt of the Orient I have occasionally quoted them, and I have 
myself explained many a Biblical passage by a proverb. 

_*® The great synonymical work of Abraham Bedersi I have already men- 
tioned. It would be worthy of the book and of the Bodleian Library to have 
a copy of this valuabie work made. 


6 It may here be observed, fur the present, that there is no fixed term for 
etymology in Hebrew. | | 
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nothing specially on the subject, except that which is occasionally || remarks, however, in his preface, that he entitled his book Omwn 


mentioned. In reference to the technical names of grammar, our 
author sides with the Spanish authors, though there may be some 
words found that indicate French authorship, The Jews in Spain, 
who were superior to their French and German co-religionists in 
general science, were also superior to them in reference to gram- 
mar, and in the construction of grammatical technicalities. The 
learned Jews in the Arabic-Spanish countries took their pattern 
from the Arabic grammarians, since the living vulgar languages 
had as yet no grammar, and stood in no connection with the 
Christian schools in which the Latin grammar was taught. They 
cultivated themselves after the oldest Spanish lexicographers ; 
Menachem Ben Seruck and Donash Ben Labrat were their guides 
in the lingual part of the Bible; but even the latter themselves 
had not yet formed a clear conception of ideas; and we perceive 
the pain which the formation of technicalities cost them. Salomo 
Parchon and David Kimchi, the latter in particular, have pretty 
well contributed to the foundation of grammatical technicalities 
among the Jews, although even then new technical names appear 
in the later writers. In the fifteenth century, and particularly in 
the earlier part of it, many Jews had made themselves acquainted 
with the Latin grammatical technicalities, and some have adopted 
the same (compare note 28); but their works have not become so 
well known as those of the more ancient authors. A history of 
the origin of technical names would be an interesting contribution 
to the history of the study of language in general, and to that of 
the Hebrew especially.27 That Gesenius, in his history of the 
Hebrew Language, had no idea there>f, is most surprising. In 
the technical names lies the idea of knowledge; they mutually 
complete each other, distinguish things according to their various 
modes of comprehension, and denote the progress of science.”° 
As to the names of the books themselves, they are founded on 
the Oriental spirit, which takes its nomenclature from all sources 
aud quarters, without regard io the contents. The author himself 


77 Some of which I have already given in my review of Lebrecht’s edition 
of David Kimchi’s Lexicon, in the Literaturblatt of the Orvent, 1849, Nos. 
2, 3, and 4. 

* We will illustrate this byan example. The infinitive mood is called by 
the Spanish-Arabic grammarians Wp (the source, the fountain). These 
two terms express the sense in two different views. Infinitive is the nega- 
tive sense, and "pn the positive one. Jnfinitive expresses the idea of some- 
thing not defined; i.e., no time and no person. In the word pp is 
expressed the idea of the only form, whence all other forms are derived. 
The term wifinitive is found in the Hebrew grammars of Samuel Ben Jacob. 
He expresses it in the words “52m ‘n>a, which is the literal translation of 
infinitive. The work in which it is found is called npn mwrr (The Beginning 
of Learning ), and exists in the Paris Library (No. 497, Ancien Fonds, 12mo.). 
It is very remarkable in respect of its terminology. If the ancient Hebrew 
grammarians call the infinitive 5 Dn ow, this term comprises the idea that 
the infinitive is a noun, which is the essence thereof. Peripot Duran, the 
most free grammarian of the Jews, in his work, Nx Nwyn (* The Work of 
the Ephod,”’ which is found in the Paris as well as in the Bodleian Library, 
in the latter several copies), has devoted to this subject the tenth chapter 
of the work, which is highly instructive in a grammatical, as well as in a 
literary point of view, He considers this term the most important, as the 
heading of the chapter at once indicates. It says, Ow NIPIN KM) 
pn yryn ‘D2 (of the infinitive, which, according to the nicety of analysation, 
is termed ‘‘ the noun of the verb’). Our author, also (p, 12, a), gives the 
DAD INP NNW 33 AN (and Rabbi Juda Ben Chijug calls the infinitive “the 
noun of the verb,” and Rabbi Jonah Ben Ganach calls it the “ cirele’’), The 
same passage is also quoted by Peripot, who gives a learned dissertation 
on the term 02D (circle). The same term is used by Ben Ganach, in his 
book on Peripot Duran, called »wpn 15D, better known by the name of 
m2.wrm. Samuel Ben Jacob, who mentions the infinitive (in the Latin sense 
of the word) in his Hebrew Grammar, is followed by Isaac Ben Jehuda, in 
his book, bwxn ‘pp (‘The Book of the Grove,” found in the Bodleian 
Library, No. 448; according to Uri, anonymous): it has the words, 7772 x 
322 RW Py XMW Vpn. This work, which is found in De Rossi, is of no 
great value. The author also mentions the 0v73n Hap (Furrew of Spice), 
by Rabbi Moses Ben Ezra, among the grammatical works, which proves 
that he onlv knew it from hearsay; the work not being of grammatical, but 
of philosophical character, as the reader may perceive from my edition of the 
same (Zion, ii, p. 117). It also exists in the Bodleian Library, and is more 
‘Complete than the Hambro’ copy, from which | took my edition. Mr. Edel- 
mann has transcribed this copy. . 


(The Onyx-stone), because the Hebrew letters ONY are the 
anagram, or transposed initials, of his own name. 


Oxford, Leorotp Dukes. 
(To be continued.) 


CONVERSION OF THE JEWS. 


Amono other droll anniversaries held here last week was that of the 
“ Society for the Conversion of the Jews and Evangelization of Israel.” 

We are told that a “ very encouraging and flattering report of the 
state and condition of the society” was read, wherein it appeared that 
the contributions amounted to above 3,000 dollars, and the expenditures 
came very near that sum— within a few dollars only of it, in fact. And 
then we learn that “no account was given of any practical results, 
but hopes were held out of the benefits to be derived from speciffic 
action.” 

In other words, it cost the society a year’s labour and 3,000 dollars— 
all its contributions within a few dollars—to make one convert to 
Christianity, a Mr. Sheinkoph, who is on the look out for a berth im 
the church. 

Of course, resolutions were passed regulative of future action, and in 
view of practical gullibility. It was ‘* resolved” that the “ present tome 
is a time peculiarly favourable for the conversion of the Jews, and that 
the American people seem to be tie people peculiarly designed by 
Providence to take the lead in evangelizing the Jews.” 

Isn't this pretty cant? Qne of the speakers, a Dr. Bacon, all un- 
consciously gave a capital reason why those singular and most consistent 
people, the Jews, need no “ conversion;” viz., their “ uninterrupted and 
ever preserved nationality.” “ This,” said he, “is a visible miracle not 
to be denied, but daily before the eyes of all the world, and in all parts 
of the world. It has happened to no other people that ever existed.” 
But this “ same learned Theban” made one assertion which we must beg 
leave to doubt; namely, that the Jews were “ plunged in ignorance and 
superstition.” 

Now the truth of the matter is, that the Jews are the only practical 
and Moral Socialists of the day; hence their ** uninterrupted and ever 
preserved nationality.” They are loyal in all the relations of life; 
their women are proverbially virtuous, and they are peaceable, anob- 
trusive citizens, Who ever saw.a Jew naw -house’? who ever saw 
a Jew, or a Jewish child, a beggar? In distress, in sickness, or in 
death, they help one another. ‘Their religion seems to be based on the 
grand precepts of peace and good-will to all mankind—do unto others 
as you would that others should do unto you-—love your neighbour as 
yourself, 

We hardly think the Jews stand in need of any conversion—in fact, 
we rather opine that it.is a pity the attempt should be made. If the 
Jews are not Christians, or believers in Christ, they understand and 
carry out the true spirit of Christianity, charity, better than any other 
people. Let the Jews alone.—(New York) Sunday Mercury, May 13, 
1849. 


Sir Moses Monteriore's Journey To Jervsatem.—The 
following is an extract from a private letter, written from 
Alexandria, and bears date, June 4th. Sir Moses and his suite 
travelled there from Malta in a splendid vessel, measuring I85 
feet by 42 feet, and had about sixty passengers. He describes 
the tour as being very delightful, and saysthat Sir Moses and his 
lady are depriving themselves of many comforts to carry out 
their holy mission. It further states, that when they arrived at 
Malta, the synagogue was entirely lighted',with wax candles, 
like on W23 BY (Day of Atonement), and that all the Maltese 
people attended in their best dresses, and Mr. Emanuel Myers 
who accompanied Sir Moses, was requested to read prayers, 
which he did. It also says, that Sir Moses, rather than go on 
board the vessel on Sunday, being the first day of Mipine’ 
(Pentecost) went on Friday afternoon, aod remained there in the 
harbour Saturday and Sunday. uw, 

There were\three Arabiau merchants travelling on board with 
them, and when Mr. Myers killed a lamb, according to our 
customs, they were greatly delighted, not having tasted animal 
food for a month previous. We are happy to say that Lady 
Montefiore is much improved in health. and that Sir Moses and 
suite are well, and are now en route to Cairon 

‘Another private letter, dated June 12, says, ‘* Sir Moses and 
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Lady Montefiore and suite, arrived here on the 4th from Malta, 
in the ‘Indus.’ They leave here to-morrow in a French 
steamer for Beyrout, where they will have to remain ten days 
in quarantine. This place is a six days’ land journey from 
Jerusalem.” 


Jews Aums’ Hovuses.—The consecration of the Synagogue 
connected with the Alms’ Houses built and endowed by Joe! 
Emanuel, Esq., in Wellclose Square, took place on Thursday 
evening, the 2lst instant. Independently of the venerable Mr. 
Emanuel, and the several members of the family, there were 
present the Rev. Dr. Adler, the Dayanim of the German 
Synagogues, A. L. Moses, Esq. etc. After the ceremony usual 
on such occasions had been performed, refreshments were provided 
for the company, including the inmates of the asylum. Mr. 
Emanuel whose feelings of happiness on such a solemn day might 
well be envied, shook each inmate most cordially by the hand 
and trusted that they would endeavour to make themselves happy 
in their new abodes. ‘The Rev. the Chief Rabbi in a few words 
addressed the inmates, hoped that they would appreciate the noble 
gift of the founder, by living together in harmony and peace. 
We recommend our readers and their friends to take a stroll to 
Wellclose Square and view the noble pile of buildings erected by 
this gentleman as a refuge for decayed respectability. The stack 
of buildings consists of ten houses, five on each side of a square, 
capable of accommodating fifty persons, who, besides apartments, 
are provided with two tons of coals annually, and an allowance of 
Is. 6d. per week. The Synagogue, a small neat structure, stands 
by itself and parts each row of houses; viewed from the entrance 
of the Square it presents a most light and handsome appearance, 
and what is better still, a lasting monument of Jewish benevolence 
and philanthropy. We wish Mr. Joel Emanuel many years’ life 
to enjoy the happiness he has difused among so many grateful 
hearts; and in this wish we are certain the Jewish public will 
cordially join. 

PARLIAMENTARY OATHs Biit.—The debate on this bill took 
place in the House of Lords on Tuesday night last, when the 
result of the division was— 

Contents .... 75 
Non-Contents . 95 


Majority against the Bill . - . 25 

In consequence of this proceeding, the Baron de R«thschild, 
accepted the Chiltern Hundreds. John Abel Smith, Esq., M.P. 
moved for a new writ being issued for the election of a member 
for the city of London. The election will take place in the course 
of next week. The Baron de Rothschild stands again, with ever 
chance of success. An address to the electors of the city of Lon- 
don appeared in all the journals of yesterday. 


THe Oxrorp Lisrary.—Rabbi Hirsch Edelman, who has 
been for some time, as well as Mr. Dukes, engaged in transcrib- 
ing some rare MSS. found in the above library—which, through 
its great acquisition in the addition of the Oppenheim and Michael 
Collections, is now the first in Europe—has sent us some spe- 
cimens of ancient Jewish poetry not yet published, as well as a 
list of valuable and rare MSS. which he has transcribed. We 


shall endeavour to publish some of these rarities as soon as we - 


are able to find room, 


We have much pleasure in giving publicity to the followin 
letter from Abraham Hort, Esq., toa late inmate of the Jews’ 


Hospital, Mile End, who accompanicd Mr. Hort to New Zealand. 


Wellington, New Zealand, Feb. 21, 1849. 

My Dear Sir.—On the eve of your returning to Europe, and of my departure 
hence, I derived ® great gratification, in asserting, that your conduct towards me, 
whether in point of integrity in your Esty character, or as a religious assistant, 
has been such, as universally to afford me the highest satisfaction, and I trust on 
your part, you are assured that I have faithfully discharged the promises I made 
you in London, of promoting your advancement in life; nor is it a source of small 
delight to me, both for yourself individually, and in advocacy of that excellent in- 


stitution wherein you were reared, that my efforts aided by your good conduct, 
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| promoting, from the position I have held in this colony. 


have proved so truly successful; and, I can only regret that the want of a proper 
wendy among our people in London, has frustrated my hopes of diffusing 
more extensive benefit among our youths, which I feel confident you wil] both 
give me the credit of intending, and of having been capable in various ways of 


In tendering you my ardent wishes for your safe voyage and future prosper; 
I beg to impress upon you my earnest desire that you will strenuously uphold our 
holy religion, in whatever part of New Zealand you may hereafter take up your 
abode; for rest assured in proportion, as we sincrely acquit ourselves of our duty to 
Him, in whose hands is the destiny of all mankind, so will He dispense Hi, 


- heavenly blessings on our exertions; and which, indeed, is strongly evinced jp 


contrast of the condition wherein you came out, and that in which you happily 
return, And I beg you will believe me sincerely to be, at all times, your friend 


and well wisher. ABRAHAM Hort, Sex, 
Mr. Davip Isaacs. 


A. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The conclusion of Mr. Baum’s Letter is unavoidably postponed till our next. 


Received, “Our Colonies,” by the author of “ Wellington Hart;” also, «4 
Letter to Lord John Russell on the Assumption of Railways by Govern- 
ment,” by the same author.—* Cheap Jewish Library.”—* The World.” 


Birmingham Hebrew National School. 


ve a MASTER, to teach Hebrew and English. Salary £100 per 
annum. Testimonials to be addressed ‘‘ To the President,” on or before 
the lst August next. 


Cheap Jewish Library. 
Just Published, 


EVENINGS IN JUDEA. Part II. 


Price Fourpence. May be had of John Donnison, Liverpool Street, Bishopsgate; 
S. Solomon, 5, Houndsditch; Mrs. Joel, Fore Street; and Reynolds, Church 
Row, Aldgate. 


NEW CITY TEA WAREHOUSE, 


HENRY MOSES, 
4,s8t. Mary Axe, Bishopsgate Street, 


Begs most respectfully to inform his Friends and the Public generally, that 
he has lately opened the above premises inthe Grocery Trapk. 

In soliciting their patronage, H. M. assures them it shall be his constant 
endeavour to merit their entire confidence and a share of their commands, 
by personal attendance, and the superiority of the articles supplied. 
Families will find a Large and Choice Selection of Teas, Coffees, Pickles, §e. 


Good Strong Congou, 4s. perib. | Rest Ceylon Coffee, is. 


Finest Imported, 4s. Sd. 5s. Fine Jamaica ditto, Is. 4d. 
Genuine Hyson, 4s., 4s. 8d., 5s.| Superior Mocha ditto, Is. Sd. 


Silvery Pearl Gunpowder, 5s., 5s.6d.,6s. Moist Sugar,4d.,4}. 
Sparkling Loaf Sugar, 5d. 
Finest ditto ° 
Superior Sweet Oil, 7d.and 8d. per Pint; Very Best, 10d. 


Henry Moses, Wholesale and Retail Dealer in Teas, Coffees, Sugars, 
Fruits, &c., 4, St. Mary Aze. 
Parcels delivered Daily,to all parts of Town and Country, within 50 miles, 
Carriage Free. 
Country Orders punctually attended to. 


Finishing Academy for Young Ladies, 
10, Richmond Buildings, Dean Street, Soho. 
Conducted by Misses CAROLINE and FANNY MAGNUSSON. 


HE MISSES MAGNUSSON, late Governesses of the Western Free 
School, beg to inform their Friends and the Public that they have 
opened an Academy for Young Ladies. The course of Instruction consists 
in Hebrew Reading (with German or Portuguese pronunciation), Hebrew 
Grammar, Translation of Prayers, Knowledge of Scripture and the Jewish 
Religion, English Grammar, Reading, Literature, Elocution, Geography, 
History, Writing, Arithmetic, and Plain and Ornamental Needlework. 
French, German, Italian, Music, and Drawing, by competent Masters. 
The strictest attention is paid to the Moral and Religious Instruction of 
the Pupils. The Method of Tuition adopted by the Misses M. has been 
highly approved of by the Rey. Dr. Adler, who kindly gave them permission 
to refer to him. 


For Terms apply to the Misses MaGnusson, 10, Richmond Buildings, Dean 
Street, Soho. | 


ANTED, a Young Man acquainted with the Haberdashery, Toy, and 


General Fancy Business. Unexceptionable References required, Apply 
at the Jewish Chronicle Office, 24, Houndsditch. 


Printed for the Proprietor, Joseph Mitchell, at the Printing Office, Circus Place, Londoa 
Wall, by John Wertheimer, of No. 1, Circus Place, prow De Wall, and published by 
Edward Ward, 54, Paternoster-row, and may be had, at the Jewish Chronicle Offices 
24 & 132, Houndsditch, in the City of London. ‘Friday, June 29, 1849 
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